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J. Hamill, Dr. C. A. Browne, Dr, C. A. Barber, Dr. 
E. J. Butler, and Mr. J. P. Ogilvie. 

It is impossible to deal in detail with such a volumin¬ 
ous work as the one before us; it must suffice there¬ 
fore to point out that it deals with all phases of the 
subject—botanical, agricultural, chemical, and techno¬ 
logical. 

We cordially recommend the volume to all engaged 
in the sugar industry, as well as to students who 
intend entering, that industry. 

(2) The first edition of Messrs. Jones and Scard’s 
treatise was published in 1909, and the fact that a 
second edition has now appeared is a fitting testimonial, 
if one were needed by two such eminent and well-known 
technologists, of its utility as well as of its apprecia¬ 
tion by technologists. Mr. Aspinall in the introductory 
chapter tells us that the first impression of the work 
was soon sold, and that the authors preferred to pre¬ 
pare a new and revised edition instead of issuing at 
once a reprint of the first edition. 

The work as now presented is in its original form, 
but it has been thoroughly revised with some 27 
additional pages of text and 26 further illustrations. 
The volume is a welcome addition to the litera¬ 
ture, more especially from the technological point of 
view. A special feature is the large number of -well- 
executed drawings and plans, numbering in all 270, 
for which the authors are indebted to the leading 
engineering firms. 

The work will be found indispensable to all engaged 
in the industry, and we welcome its appearance at a 
time when it behoves sugar-cane technologists, more 
especially in the British Dominions, Dependencies, 
and Protectorates, to cultivate the highest efficiency 
in their subject, and so make the Empire self-support¬ 
ing as regards sugar. This is a matter which in the 
writer’s personal knowledge one of the authors at 
least, Mr. E, I. Scard, has long had at heart. 

(3) Dr. Murke’s little book was written in 1903-5, 
but was not published. Recently the author found 
that it could be brought up to date with very few 
alterations and additions. While it contains much 
valuable information, the text is of a sketchy character, 
the sequence is not well chosen, and some important 
processes find no mention. This being so, it is scarcely 
to be recommended as an elementary textbook on 
the subject. However, the author states that it has 
been written for “ superintendents, engineers, and 
foremen of the beet sugar factory,” and such readers 
would doubtless be able to follow the text without 
the aid of illustrations, of which there are none. 

If we may be allowed to make a few comments, 
we w r ould point out that wdiile a concise account is 
given of Stephan’s process of recovering sugar as 
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calcium trisaccharate from molasses, no mention is 
made that the trisaccharate may be used instead of 
fresh lime for defecating beet juice. We should have 
expected to find some reference to the strontium 
process, but the chapter on the osmose process was 
scarcely needed; indeed the author himself states 
that it is almost exclusively an historical one. Most 
English technologists will prefer the French word 
“ massecuite ” instead of “ fillmass,” the translation 
of the German “ Fiillmasse.” 

Now that we have at least two beet sugar factories 
at work in the United Kingdom, the demand for works 
on the subject has naturally increased. 

Arthur R. Ling. 


Geology and Tin, Resources of the 
British Empire. 

(1) The Geology of the British Empire. By Dr. F. R. C. 

Reed. Pp. viii + 480. (London: Edward Arnold, 
1921.) 405-. net. 

(2) The Tin Resources of the British Empire. By 

N. M. Penzer. ( The Raw Materials of Industry.) 
Pp. x + 358. (London: William Rider and Son, 
Ltd., 1921.) 155-. net. 

HE geology of our overseas dominions has been 
described in a host of publications, many of 
which are difficult of access and full of local and 
technical detail. A compact volume, such as the one 
under notice, in which the outstanding facts concerning 
the several regions are presented in brief but readable 
form, cannot fail to meet with a warm welcome. It 
will appeal not only to students faced with the difficult 
task of acquiring a general knowledge of w'orld strati¬ 
graphy, but also to all who wish to know the larger 
geological facts of our Empire abroad. 

The subject-matter is based upon a course of lectures 
which the author has given annually for more than a 
decade. It has not been hastily compiled, therefore, 
but is the result of many years of wide reading and 
judicious condensation. Only those who have tried 
to assemble within a small compass the salient infor¬ 
mation concerning the geology of countries like Canada, 
India, or South Africa will be able to gauge the extent 
of the author’s labours or to thank him adequately for 
placing the results of them at the disposal of the public. 

No description is given of the geology of the British 
Isles, numerous works on this subject being available. 
The first region dealt with is the Mediterranean, 
including Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. Egypt 
follows, reminding us of the rapidity of Empire changes 
in these days of awakened national aspirations. In 
the next chapter, dealing with East Africa, an account 
is given of the geology of Somaliland, Kenya Colony, 
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and Tanganyika Territory. Then follow two chapters 
containing a most useful summary of the geology of 
the Union of South Africa. Central and South-West 
Africa and British West Africa are dealt with in the 
two succeeding chapters, the latter including some 
pages devoted to the British Cameroons and Togoland. 
Canada and Newfoundland are dealt with in two 
chapters occupying sixty pages, and the Indian Empire 
in two of sixty-six pages. These are admirable sum¬ 
maries, which are especially welcome in view of the 
importance and interest of the work which has been 
done in these lands and of the great volume of litera¬ 
ture that has been epitomised. The Malay States, 
British Borneo, the Indian Ocean islands, and Hong 
Kong are treated in a chapter on the East Indies. 
Then come two chapters on the geology of Australia, 
one on New Zealand, and one on Oceania, some account 
being included in the last of territory acquired since 
the war. The last chapter, under the title of the 
Mandatory Regions, deals with Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

In most cases the descriptions of the several regions 
are accompanied by sections and folding geological 
maps in black and white. These are printed on good 
paper, and students would derive considerable benefit 
in tinting them with washes of colour. In connection 
with each area a useful bibliography is also given, 
which, by referring readers to further sources of in¬ 
formation, adds greatly to the value of the book. 

Both author and publisher are to be congratulated 
upon having produced an important and most useful 
addition to British geological text-books. 

(2) Mr. Penzer’s book is of a more specialised kind. 
It is the second of a series devoted to the raw materials 
of industry, the first of which dealt with cotton and 
wool throughout the world. This second volume 
restricts itself to tin within the Empire, which, con¬ 
stituting two-thirds of the world’s supply, provides 
ample material for a single volume. It is proposed 
to issue later another volume describing the extra- 
British sources of the metal. 

The introduction deals with the history of tin produc¬ 
tion and with the tin-bearing minerals. Then there are 
four chapters describing the various fields, arranged 
according to continents ; this part of the book contains 
much detailed information, and is illustrated by a 
number of specially drawn distribution maps. There 
is also a chapter on the industrial applications of tin, 
and one giving statistics as to output, prices, and 
conditions of sale. The volume closes with an elaborate 
classified bibliography. 

A perusal of this book has left the impression that 
its writer has been assembling information upon a 
subject which is outside the limits of his own practical 
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experience. This impression detracts a little from the 
authority of the w r ork, but it must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact of the author’s remarkable industry 
or of the extraordinary amount of information which 
he has gathered together into the 350 pages of his 
book. By indefatigable labour he has made a valuable 
compilation which many interested in the mineral 
industries will be glad to possess and keep by them 
for purposes of reference. C. G. C. 


Our Bookshelf. 

The Vitamins. By Prof. H. C. Sherman and S. L. 
Smith. (American Chemical Society: Monograph 
Series.) Pp. iii-l- 273. (New York : Chemical Cata¬ 
log Co., Inc., 1922.) 4 dollars. 

A very welcome addition to the literature of vitamins 
has been provided by Prof. Sherman and Mr. S. L. 
Smith in the volume under notice. The plan of the 
book is very simple; an historical introduction .is 
fallowed by three chapters devoted to the three 
generally recognised vitamins and a final chapter is 
added on the relation of these important principles 
to the problem of food supply. A bibliography is 
also given, which comprises about a thousand entries 
and includes the literature so far as the end of 1921. 

The treatment of the subject is throughout clear 
and critical, and the authors err if at all on the side 
of caution. Thus they do not regard the identity of 
the water-soluble and antineuritic vitamins as proved, 
but consider that “ the preponderance of evidence 
thus far available favours the view that the water- 
soluble, growth-promoting vitamin is probably among 
the substances wdiich may exert antineuritic action.” 
They display a similarly open mind as to the vexed 
questions of the nature of vitamin B and its relation 
to the growth of yeast, which are both being actively 
investigated, with tantalisingly varied results, in many 
laboratories. The concluding chapter will probably 
be found the most interesting by the non-specialised 
reader, as in it the authors discuss the commonly 
used foodstuffs from a general point of view r , devoting 
attention to their special merits or demerits, not only 
as carriers of vitamins but as sources of “ good ” or 
“ bad ” proteins and of energy. Their final conclusion 
brings comfort to those who are anxious as to the 
suitability of their everyday diet: “ ... we believe 
it safe to say that wdth a dietary selected to make the 
best use of our ordinary staple foods there will rarely 
if ever be occasion to purchase vitamins in any other 
form, or to give any greater anxiety to the vitamins 
than to some other factors tvhich enter into our present 
conception of nutritive requirements and food values.” 

Essai philosophique sur les probabilites. Par Pierre- 
Simon Laplace. (Les Maitres de la Pensee Scien- 
tifique : Collection de memoires et ouvrages. Pub- 
liee par les soins de Maurice Solovine.) I.. Pp. xii + 
103. II. Pp. iv + 108. (Paris: Gauthier-Villars et 
Cie, 1921.) Each vol. 3 francs net. 

Our students spend little or no time in the study of 
the classical documents of scientific discovery. This 
neglect is very much to be regretted, for there can be 
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